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Macaulay. In regard to the explanation of Macaulay from outside 
sources, the arguments were not fully stated. His relation to Burke 
was not clearly stated. With reference to what has been said in 
regard to euphuism, no definition was given of that tendency or 
quality of style and I think that in the present state of knowledge it 
would be better to omit that term in considering either Macaulay or 
Carlyle. I beg leave to state that the choice of words was a dis- 
tinctive feature in euphuism because parascenic antithesis was there 
the marked element. If you have an adjective in one half of the 
sentence beginning with /, you have another adjective or noun 
beginning with p in the other half of the sentence. That led to a 
most unfortunate choice of words. In this respect, I do not see that 
properly speaking there is any relation between euphuism and Ma- 
caulay. 

Professor J. M. Hart (University of Cincinati) : When I spoke 
of euphuism and euphuistic, I did not apply the terms with a special 
significance with regard to the choice of words but I meant to imply 
that Carlyle and any good writer uses his words carefully to de- 
scribe the thought, or to express the object whereas euphuistic writ- 
ing consists in the use of words and adjectives to jingle with some- 
thing else. Macaulay uses words and qualifying terms not because 
they convey the exact shades of meaning, but because they fit with 
other words. 

Professor William A. Houghton (New York University): It 
strikes me that we are losing sight of what is due to Macaulay. I 
agree with what Professor Porter, of Yale College, says : Ma- 
caulay is an excellent author to put into the hands of a yoUng man 
just beginning the study. In the same line, it may be stated that 
Matthew Arnold in discussing Macaulay says that when people 
first begin to lead an intellectual life and to feel that they should do 
something beyond attending to their ordinary every-day business, 
you will find them buying Macaulay. In every house in Australia 
along with Pilgrim's Progress and the Bible, you will find Macaulay. 
As to obtaining intellectual stimulus from him, I can say that when 
young, I found Macaulay fascinating but I feel that I have out-grown 
this. I was surprised in listening to the paper not to hear some 
reference to Macaulay's indebtedness to Dr. Johnson. I think that 
a good deal of his antithetical tendencies is to be traced to that 
source. 

Professor Albert H. Smyth, of Philadelphia, next followed with 
a paper on 

13. American Literature in the Class-room* 

Discussion. Professor A. H. Tolman (Ripon College) : There 
is pleasure in listening to an author who makes himself so clear with 
reference to American literature in the high-school and academy 
class-room, to American literature in the College class-room and to 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the (uU paper. 
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American literature in the University class, lecture-room and in the 
seminary. In the academy class-room its importance cannot be over- 
stated. In the high-school and in the academy American literature 
has an important place. We need to get scholars interested and this 
will interest them. In the university and the seminary, again, it 
seems to me that American literature will hold an important place. 
The advanced American scholar should study carefully, thoroughly 
and accurately the origin, development and growth and tendencies 
of American literature. 

In the intermediate class-room, in the college class-room, which is 
where I teach, — into my class-room, American literature as American 
literature has not entered. There are two standards, which I try to 
accommodate : the historical and the aesthetic. Professor Smyth 
states that these objects cannot be accomplished. It seems to me 
that they must be. The student will lose if they are not accomplished 
It seems to me that the two can and should be accomplished. I do 
not like to add a third, that is a geographical. If we can satisfactori- 
ly teach the two standards that I have mentioned, the aesthetic and 
the historical standard, it seems to me that we have done all that we 
can, and that we shall not do well to add a third, the geographical, 
or to say that with a geographical standard the works of pro ninent 
importance are the American. American literature as Professor 
Smyth has stated refers to only one period of the history of the Eng- 
lish language and that the most recent. Our scholars will get that in 
magazines and other reading. We can tell them what is best and 
what should be read first. 

Dr. J. W. Bright (Johns Hopkins University): I am glad that 
Professor Smyth has so clearly marked the distinction between the 
various classes in which American literature could be studied, and 
the corresponding differences of aim and method in that instruction. 
I think that American literature does deserve a high place in our 
schools. There are problems there of development, as Professor 
Smyth has so well shown. We have the beginning and the end, the 
origin and the gradual development of many an interesting problem. 
We have survived the speculations and misgivings of Kavanagh, 
and are prepared to say with complaceney, *' Let us be natural, and 
we shall be national enough." We have a literature of our own : it 
is original enough, and that too without being all " spasms and con- 
vulsions." There are many problems that we can study with com- 
posure. How many understand the true significance of Trumbull's 
* M'Fingal '? And has not Mr. Page revealed the singular truth that 
America in the nineteenth century has produced her own parallel to 
St. Francis of Assisi ? I therefore insist upon the importance of 
American literature for the purposes of advanced work as well as for 
elementary training. 

Professor Henry Wood (Johns Hopkins University): A few 
months ago, the editor of the Fortnightly Review sent out a request 
asking those who received it to state what they considered the finest 
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piece in tlie English language. I noticed among others that were 
given, that Lincoln's speech at Gettysburg was considered by some 
to be the finest piece of English literature. The thought struck me 
then that where Englishmen are found so generously recognizing the 
excellence of the productions of this country which they deserve, 
whether we should not lose more than we should gain by persisting 
in using the term "American literature " on all occasions. I might 
here allude to the literature of Holland which cut loose from the lit- 
erature of Germany during the beginning of the new period, partly 
owing to political complications, partly owing to difference of 
language and considerably owing to national jealousy. The Swiss at 
the same time did not cut loose and we hear no considerable mention 
of Swiss literature. 

No one thinks of comparing the political importance of Holland or 
Switzerland with America. We stand politically upon our feet and it 
has been shown that we can do so in literature and ask favors from no 
one. I call attention to this parallel because the Swiss have come in 
at the time of the revival of German literature, but the Dutch have 
never done it from that day. It would have been impossible for any 
influence to have spread from the Swiss colleges had they not pre- 
served their literature the same as that of Germany. 

Professor Smyth's paper was very interesting and in regard to 
the importance of American authors, I thoroughly agree with him. 

Dr. Julius Goebel (Johns Hopkins University) : With reference to 
the parallel drawn between Switzerland and Holland, I would state 
that the reason that the Swiss literature has had more influence upon 
the German literature than has the English or Dutch is not to be 
found so much in literary as in linguistic reasons. The Swiss language 
belongs to the High-German dialect and the High-German dialect 
has been the language of modern German literature, while the Dutch 
literature has been condemned to the same destiny to which the 
older German literature has been subjected. 

Dr. James W. Bright (Johns Hopkins University) next followed 
with a paper on 

14. The University Idea, and English in the University. 

[Only the first half of this paper was presented, of which part the following is an abs tract] . 

Wide-spread discussion of problems that are more or less involved in the 
theory of the entire system of our educational institutions has, within a limited 
number of years, produced all-important effects. The comprehensive doctrine 
that may now be presumed to be fairly established is one that is born of the 
historic sense. The legitimate teaching of history is by analogy. A statute, an 
institution, a formal or a personal agency is, at a given period and under given 
circumstances, effective by virtue of accomplishing the fitting thing at the fitting 
time. History teaches how emergencies have or have not been met, while there 
is also a recurring uniformity of relation between the members of what may be 
called the historic equation, the adjustment of varying means to varying ends. 
There is a growing disposition to apply these principles to our educational 
system. Our schools, colleges and universities must be released from anachro- 



